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THE LATE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 

BY JUSTIN M'CAETHY, M.P. 



The session of 1896 has been a season of surprises. The Tory 
government began with a magnificent majority in the House of 
Commons. Only one government in my recollection ever had so 
great a following. The normal majority of the Tory government 
amounted to 150. Here, surely, was a government which might go 
anywhere and do anything. In the ordinary course of affairs a 
Prime Minister thinks a steady majority of thirty a very satisfac- 
tory possession — a steady majority of fifty something to be proud 
of. But the Tory government started at the opening of the session 
a few months ago with their steady majority of 150, and' what have 
the Tory statesmen made of it ? They have made failure after 
failure ; they have created clouds of confusion darkening their 
future path ; they have spent months of barren controversy end- 
ing not merely in defeat but in utter discredit, not to say degrada- 
tion, to themselves. Now, as they still can command on ordinary 
occasions their 150 majority, it is necessary to give some prelimi- 
nary explanation of the causes which brought about such ex- 
traordinary results. 

The fault was in the government itself, not in its stars. The 
government, to begin with, was composed of two discordant fac- 
tions. There were the regular Conservatives, like the Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. Balfour, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; for I 
always regarded the Duke of Devonshire as Conservative, even 
when, being then Lord Hartington, he occupied a place in sev- 
eral Liberal governments. The other faction was that led by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who having begun in the House of Commons 
as a far-advanced Eadical had left Mr. Gladstone on the question 
of Home Rule, and because he could not agree with Mr. Gladstone 
on the question of Home Rule had suddenly transformed himself 
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into a Tory, denounced everything that he had once applauded, 
proclaimed his intense satisfaction at being at last in the com- 
pany of "English gentlemen," and finally accepted high office in 
the Tory government. Now there can be no doubt that Mr. Cham- 
berlain has rendered great service to the Tory party. But for him 
they would in all human probability have failed in their effort to ob- 
tain hold of power just now. Still there was and is a great deal of 
grumbling in the Tory ranks about the liberality of the rewards 
which were given to Mr. Chamberlain and his followers. Mr. 
Chamberlain certainly did not do quite as much for the Tories as 
Coriolanus did for the Volscians, and yet we know that the friends of 
Tullus Aufidius grumbled savagely over the position allotted to the 
Roman renegade. Moreover, there is a feeling among the Tories 
that the demands or exactions will become greater and greater as 
the time goes on and the difficulties of the government increase. 
There, then, is one of the internal elements of discord corroding the 
strength of the government. 

Another trouble is found in the personal attitude of Sir John 
Gorst. AnAmerican reader may not, perhaps, know much about 
this source of trouble, and I am therefore inclined to spend a few 
sentences in describing and explaining it. Sir John Gorst is at 
present what would be called in other countries the Minister of 
Education. He is a very able man — so far as my judgment goes, 
the ablest man in the Conservative administration. He was once 
a member of the famous Fourth party, which was started by the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill, and which consisted of four men, 
Lord Randolph Churchill himself, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, and Mr. Gorst, as he then was. That Fourth 
party worried the Tories just as much as they did the Liberals, 
and when for the next time a Tory government came to be 
formed the members of the fourth party had to be counted with. 
Lord Randolph was made Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Mr. 
Arthur Balfour obtained some office which gave him a seat in the 
Cabinet ; Sir Henry P ^"wi.ond Wolff was made an Ambassador, 
and Mr. Gorst received some appointment which left him 
out of the Cabinet. He is not in the Cabinet now ; he 
has never, so far, been in the Cabinet. Yet he is a man 
of great ability, as I have said, and he has a close knowledge of all 
questions concerning education, labor, and socialism ; he has an 
open mind, is full o£ practical sympathy with the working 
vol. ct/xiii, — so. 478. 20 
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classes ; is a man of wide and varied experience and is an excel- 
lent parliamentary debater. 

Why, then, should the Tories not give him a position adequate 
to his deserts ? "Well, if you question them, or some of them, at 
all events, they will tell you frankly that Sir John Gorst is not a 
man easy to get on with ; not a man on whom his chief can always 
rely at a crisis ; that he is, in fact, a sort of gifted, high-minded 
" crank." There was a marvellous instance of this peculiarity 
a little more than five years ago. Sir John Gorst then delivered 
his famous, I might almost say his immortal, Manipur speech. 
He was Under-Secretary for India when a trouble broke out in 
one of what are called the protected states there ; that is to say, 
the states in which England exercises a sort of protectorate. The 
actual, although not the titular, reigning prince of the state was 
accused of having stirred up a rebellion against the protecting 
power. He was tried, convicted, and promptly put to death. 
The whole question, was, of course, brought up in the House of 
Commons. The Liberal leaders charged the Tories with gross 
injustice in the putting to death of the prince. Their chief 
speakers insisted that the prince was very popular in Manipur ; 
that he was an able, capable, and beneficent ruler, and that his 
people all resented his doom as an outrage. Sir John Gorst as 
Under-Secretary for India had to defend the policy of his gov- 
ernment. How did he defe-nd it ? 

The whole House listened in wonderment to his defence. I do 
not profess to give his exact words, but I do profess to give the 
genuine meaning of his speech. No doubt, he admitted, the 
prince was able, beneficent, and highly popular. No doubt he 
was a good ruler. No doubt his people loved him. But then, 
he went on to say, that is exactly the sort of man whom England 
could never tolerate in India. That is the sort of man who 
comes most awkwardly between us and our Indian policy. We 
could not put up with him. We are bound to put him down. 

Now, to make the impression of this speech the more clear, I 
may say that every one who knows Sir John Gorst knows that 
his sympathy goes with the native races everywhere, and that his 
whole soul revolts against the injustices which are too frequently 
inflicted on them. Therefore, it became clear that Sir John 
Goi'st, as Under-Secretary of State for India, was simply deliver- 
ing a long, elaborate, and scorching satire on the policy of all 
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English governments in India. Nothing of the kind had ever 
been heard in the House of Commons before under such condi- 
tions. The speech gave rise to a new Parliamentary phrase. A 
man who openly in the House satirizes his own colleagues is said 
to be " Manipuring." Nothing of the kind was ever heard since 
in the House of Commons until the present session, when Sir 
John Gorst, as Minister for Education, turned upon and satirized 
and chaffed and flouted his own leader, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
about the principles and the management of the Education Bill. 

Now I, for one,do not believe that Sir John Gorst performs these 
strange freaks because of any feeling of resentment for the lack of 
appreciation shown towards him by his official chiefs. According 
to my impression, the truth is that the instincts of the natural man, 
the enlightened and liberal man,force Sir John Gorst now and then 
outside the limits of official discretion. He probably still thinks he 
is a Conservative, but I should say that he ought to be an advanced 
Radical. However that may be, it is certain that the one great 
failure of the session so far has been the Education Bill which it 
was the official duty of Sir John Gorst to introduce to the House 
of Commons. The government had the task of endeavoring to 
reconcile to their Education Bill three great parties or sects in the 
state — the hierarchy and members of the Anglican Church, the 
hierarchy and members of the Eoman Catholic Church, and the 
English, Scotch, and Welsh Nonconformists. I am not going to 
ask my American readers to follow me into a detailed description 
of the measure. I only want to point out that the great question 
at issue was whether the schools endowed by the state for the poor 
shall be denominational or undenominational. That is, whether 
under any condition the State shall payout of public funds for 
the religious instruction of the children of the different sects. 
The Nonconformists insist that the money of the state — that is, 
the money of the tax-payers — shall only be given to pay for those 
studies which are common to all denominations. Many of the 
Anglicans and all the Eoman Catholics object to sending their 
children to schools from which religious teaching is excluded. They 
therefore form voluntary schools, and they demand that when the 
teaching of these schools is up to the government standard the 
schools shall receive as much help from the state as is given to 
the ordinary board-schools. 

There, in substance, is the whole question. The government 
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undertook to deal with it in a measure which was proclaimed to 
be the great legislative scheme of the session. Now, one might 
have thought that on a question so distinct iu all its bearings, so 
incessantly debated in public and in private daring many years 
past, there ought to have been no great difficulty in finding out 
whether any compromise whatever was possible, and if so, what 
that possible compromise might be. Only after the measure had 
been introduced by Sir John Gorst did it seem to have dawned 
upon the minds of the Tory statesmen that if any compromise 
were possible, they at all events had got hold of the wrong notion 
of a compromise. The Nonconformists denounced the bill, the 
Anglicans were divided upon it, the Eoman Catholics wonld not 
have the bill as it stood and would only consent to its being read 
a second time in the hope of altering it to something entirely 
different. The more the measure was debated the more the diffi- 
culties in its way came out. Many thorough Tories openly con- 
demned the scheme. Sir John Gorst, as several papers said, took 
to " Manipuring again." As I have already told my readers, he 
satirized and scoffed at and flouted the chiefs of his adminis- 
tration. Mr. Chamberlain kept altogether aloof from the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Arthur Balfour, when he did intervene in the de- 
bate, made things worse rather than better. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour has disappointed in this session of 
Parliament all the hopes that had been formed of his capacity as 
the leader of a great party. Now, Mr. Balfour is a man very 
popular in the House of Commons. All of us who know him are 
charmed by his genial manners and impressed by his varied cul- 
ture. But if he is going to be a great parliamentary leader he 
must entirely remodel himself from the Arthur Balfour of 1896. 
So far as I can guess, the truth is that he did not care three 
straws about the Education Bill. He is not a man likely to be- 
come absorbed in the details of a measure which has nothing to 
do with University or academic education, but is only concerned 
with the commonplace teaching of the children of the poor. I 
am convinced that when he spoke upon the measure in the 
House of Commons he sometimes did not know in the least or 
care very much what he was talking about. In this he was 
totally unlike Sir John Gorst. Whether the measure was a good 
one or a bad one, Sir John Gorst at all events knew all about it 
and understood thoroughly the purpose and the effect of every 
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one of its clauses. Moreover, Mr. Balfour is a dreamer rather 
than a worker. He takes to politics as he might take to 
any other form of occupation which amused him for the time. 
He cannot throw his soul into the details of dull and commonplace 
schemes of legislation. He is aphilosophicdoubterabout everything, 
and especially about the House of Commons and parliamentary elo- 
quence. I heard him once say that he had no high opinion whatever 
of mere oratory. He admitted that John Bright was undoubtedly 
a great parliamentary orator, but said that he should not care in 
the least to make speeches like those of John Bright. Now, if a 
man wants to succeed in any line of life almost the first condition 
is that he must greatly desire success in it. A man must give 
himself wholly to the House of Commons and its work or he can- 
not become a great parliamentary leader. Mr. Balfour never did 
give himself wholly up to the work of the House of Commons. 
His one great anxiety always seemed to be to get away from the 
House of Commons as often as he could and to go and do some- 
thing else. He never, I am told, indeed I think he has said so 
himself, reads the newspapers. Now a man might be a great 
scholar who never read the newspapers ; he might be a great 
power in literature without ever reading the newspapers. 
I may go a little farther and say that in some fields of litera- 
ture a man might be a better worker because he never read 
the newspapers. But the man who undertakes to lead the House 
of Commons and to conduct the affairs of a great administration 
without reading the newspapers is like a man who undertakes to 
steer a ship without taking any account of winds and waves and 
stars and weather. When Mr. Balfour came to discuss the Edu- 
cation Bill he soon showed that he was out of touch with every- 
body, even including the members of his own Cabinet. He is a 
very clever and graceful parliamentary debater ; he is, taken all 
around, one of the best debaters in the House of Commons, now 
that the one supreme debater has quitted the parliamentary field. 
But he showed to very poor effect in the debates on the Educa- 
tion Bill. What was the result ? The result was that after weeks 
of precious time had been wasted in hopeless discussion, Mr. 
Balfour had to throw up the sponge and withdraw the bill. With 
all his great majority he could not force the bill upon the House 
of Commons. Had he persevered in trying to do so, a consider- 
able number of his own men would have openly revolted against 
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him. He did not fall in battle. He merely quitted the field. 
No failure so utterly ignominious to a ministry has ever occurred 
in my time. More than half the session was occupied in fruit- 
less, futile debate on this measure which was to have been the 
great triumph of the government, and which had to be uncon- 
ditionally surrendered at the last. 

The programme of the session was crammed full of measures, 
everyone of which was to have proved to the country what prac- 
tical administrators the Tory statesmen were and what good they 
could do for England, Ireland, Scotland, and "Wales now that Mr. 
Gladstone and his Home Rule policy were out of the way. What 
now is to come of all these promises ? There is no time left to 
give a chance to any substantial part of the legislation which the 
government announced that it was its business to carry to suc- 
cess. The one great declaration of the Tory statesmen when 
they took office was that they were going to do substantial good 
for the people of Great Britain and Ireland and not to waste any 
time in absurd and impossible schemes of Home Rule for Ireland. 
Ireland they were going to satisfy by a great measure of land- 
tenure reform. England they were going to satisfy by an Educa- 
tion Bill and various other measures of an equally practical 
nature. Scotland was to have something all to herself, and 
Wales some peculiar measures of propitiation. Each and every 
measure was to be of the practical and not the visionary order. 
Now I think the most disputatious mind will admit that the first 
business of practical statesmanship is to be practical. It is of 
little use calling one's self a practical statesman if one brings in 
measures which cannot be carried into law. But this is exactly 
the condition of the present Tory government. Whatever any- 
one may say of Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule Bill, it must be ad- 
mitted that he carried it through the House of Commons and 
that it was rejected only by the House of Lords. Whatever may 
be thought of Mr. Balfour's Education Bill, it must be admitted 
that it had to be withdrawn from the House of Commons. There 
is actually no time left in the present session during which to 
carry any substantial measures through Parliament. The Tory 
members are almost all of them gentlemen who are given up 
to the moors at the regular season, and whom the stoutest cart- 
ropes could not hold in their places at Westminster after the 12th 
of August. Most of the government measures will be withdrawn 
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just as the Educational Bill was withdrawn. Nobody cares about 
the Irish Land Tenure Bill, except a few Irish landlords, and 
these do not care about it in its original form, and only stick to 
it in the hope that it may be so much improved in their sense as 
to give them some direct advantages. Therefore there is no rash- 
ness in the assumption that the session of 1896 is an absolutely 
wasted session. In truth, the huge majority of the Tories was, 
in one sense, a disadvantage to them. It made them too confi- 
dent and cocksure. 

Then the government was singularly unfortunate in its foreign 
policy. Some of the misfortunes were due to the policy itself ; 
others came from events and causes over which the government 
had no control. The country saw with amazement a new Egyptian 
campaign started, about which the government could not or would 
not give any explanation whatever. The events in South Africa, 
and especially Dr. Jameson's raid, told heavily against the Tory 
statesmen, although it cannot be denied that Mr. Chamberlain 
showed great courage and skill in his manner of dealing with a 
very serious and unexpected crisis. All this, however, was dis- 
tinctly damaging to the government in public opinion. What 
the outer public saw was that the Tory government had brought 
us into nothing but trouble abroad, and was able to do nothing 
whatever for us at home. On one or two occasions of great 
moment lately the government majority suddenly shrank to little 
more than half its ordinary number. One man was lax in his 
attendance because he did not like what the government had been 
doing in one way ; another man stayed at home because the gov- 
ernment had refused to oblige him in some other way ; a third 
man did not see why he should tie himself to the House of Com- 
mons for the sake of a set of ministers who were forever wrang- 
ling among themselves ; a fourth map was sulky because he did 
not see why " Joe Chamberlain " should be allowed to boss the 
whole show — and so on. It is very possible that if the govern- 
ment had had but a small majority these troubles would never 
have assumed so serious a magnitude. Men would have swallowed 
their private or personal grievances and felt bound to stand by 
their leaders all the same. But, as the condition of things was, 
it became quite easy for Jack to say to himself that there was no 
reason for his sticking to the House, inasmuch as Tom, Dick and 
Harry were certain to be in close attendance there, and therefore 
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he went off with a light heart and not the slightest compunction 
of conscience. 

Now of course we all know that where there is a great ma- 
jority that majority will not under ordinary conditions dwindle 
all of a sudden. It would take several sessions to bring the Tory 
majority to vanishing point, unless something very unexpected 
were to happen. But then in that wide field of foreign policy 
which the Tory statesmen have lately entered with so light a 
heart, there is no telling what news any day may bring. Noth- 
ing so much discredits a government in England as any real and 
striking reverses in its foreign. policy. The Liberals are always 
complaining of the present government because of its vast ex- 
penditure for the increase of the strength of the navy. A great 
many devoted Tories on the other hand insist that the govern- 
ment is not doing half enough for the navy. A disaster in Egypt 
would shatter the strength of any administration which could 
not feel it had the whole support of the country behind its 
policy. The present government could not possibly feel that it 
had any such support, because it never condescended to take the 
country into its confidence, and, as I have already said, either 
could not tell or would not tell what the new war movement was 
all about. A sense of utter insecurity was thus generated which 
may not have a very practical effect if everything goes right, but 
may have a very practical effect, indeed, if anything should go 
wrong. If Mr. Balfour were less of a philosopher and an 
amateur, I should think he must feel very anxious about the present 
erisis. But I dare say he will console himself with divine phi- 
losophy. To him it possibly seems that, to use the once familiar 
saying, " there's nothing new, and there's nothing true, and it 
don't signify." No one can doubt that the government has got 
into serious trouble even amongst its own followers and adherents 
by the singular feebleness of its policy in regard to the Armenian 
massacres. England had much better have let the Armenians alone 
if she had not made up her mind to take a firm stand on their 
behalf. The Tory government, by threatening Turkey without 
having any intention of putting the threats into force, did only 
harm to the unfortunate Armenians. The Tory threats offended 
the Sultan and the Turkish ruling populations, and exasperated 
them more than ever against the deserted Armenians. Eeligious 
hatred and racial hatred flamed out with ten times keener 
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force when England intervened, and above all when it came to 
be gradually made clear that England's threatened intervention 
meant nothing at all. We all remember what happened in the 
sudden intervention of the immortal Don Quixote. Don Quixote 
saw a man scourging his unfortunate apprentice. Don Quixote 
intervened and insisted that the apprentice must be scourged no 
more. Then he mounted his horse again and went his way. 
The moment his heroic figure disappeared below the horizon the 
man tied up his apprentice again and scourged him worse than 
ever. This was exactly what happened with regard to the 
English intervention for the protection of Armenia. I am not 
by any means inclined to class Lord Salisbury with any manner 
of Don Quixote. I am not inclined to admit that the Tory gov- 
ernment had really much of the chivalrous* and heroic purpose 
which belonged to Cervantes's deathless hero. But the effect was 
much the same. As soon as the Porte got to know that nothing 
serious was to come of England's intervention, the Turkish pashas 
tied up the Armenian apprentice over again and scourged him 
more cruelly than ever. Now I have been in Turkey and I know 
something about the ruling classes there. I am perfectly con- 
vinced that a strong, stern word from Lord Salisbury would have 
settled the whole trouble in Armenia. There is an old story 
about a brief exchange of despatches between two chieftains in the 
far-off legendary days of my own country. One chieftain wrote to 
the other, " Pay me my tribute, or else — ." The other chieftain 
concisely replied, " I owe you no tribute and if — ." I wish we 
could have had some such exchange of correspondence in regard 
to the Armenian troubles. I wish England had written, " Let the 
Armenians alone or else — ," and that Turkey could have had the 
nerve to reply," Pll not let the Armenians alone, and if — ." Then 
we should have found ourselves face to face with the whole diffi- 
culty. But I am afraid that even in that case Lord Salisbury 
would have accepted the ultimatum and caved in. No man in 
his senses, I think, could believe that Turkey would have dared 
to resist in arms the power of England. But then, of course, I 
should be told that there was the question about the attitude of 
Russia. Russia would support Turkey, Russia would bring 
France along with her, Russia would do this, that and the other. 
I do not believe that Russia would have ventured to prevent Eng- 
land from acting on the rights given to her by a special clause in 
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one of the conventions with Turkey, which authorized England 
to use her influence for the protection of the Christians in Ar- 
menia. I am not an Englishman, but what I complain of in 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues is that they seem to have 
undervalued altogether the strength and the authority of Eng- 
land. I utterly deny that England has fallen so low in her 
influence and power that she is unable, for very fear, to insist on 
the carrying out of the conventions which were especially entrusted 
to her care. It would be very hard indeed to convince me 
that Eussia would have ventured to join with Turkey in a war 
against England because England insisted upon the recognition 
of agreements for the protection of Christians in Armenia to 
which Eussia herself was a consenting party. I observe that the 
United States government has got the better of the Ottoman 
Porte in many questions regarding the treatment of American 
subjects in Armenia. Now the United States have got a very 
small navy, and, roughly speaking, no army at all. But every- 
body knows that America can have an army and can have a navy 
whenever she is in need of both, and the Sultan knew very well 
that when dealing with America he had to deal with a govern- 
ment which would do what it said. The Sultan knew perfectly 
well also that Lord Salisbury had not the faintest notion of 
putting his threats into execution, and therefore he snapped his 
fingers in England's face and felt quite certain that he could ac- 
complish the unseemly performance without the least dread of 
serious consequence. 

Of course it has been asked why England should be plunged 
into the horrors of war for the sake of the Christians in the 
Turkish dominions. That is what would be called, in House of 
Commons phraseology, the "previous question." If England 
had made up her mind that she would not run any risks for the 
Christians in Asia Minor her only other duty was to leave them 
to their fate. Lord Salisbury's government might, of course, 
have indited some touching little homily to the Sultan and 
pointed out to him how wicked it was to allow his Christian sub- 
jects to be oppressed, and warned him that by such goings-on he 
would forfeit the respect of all well-regulated nations and then 
left him to his own reflections. But the truth is that in the 
first instance Lord Salisbury did bully the Ottoman government 
and then allowed it to be quite clear that he meant bullying and 
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nothing more. I heard John Bright once say that he was op- 
posed to all English intervention in foreign affairs because he 
was sure the intervention would come into actual practice at the 
wrong time, or on the wrong side, or not at all. I so far agree 
with him that I think it would be infinitely better if England 
were to stand absolutely aloof from all intervention in foreign 
affairs than to do as she did in this wretched Armenian question, 
and intervene just to a point which only insulted and maddened 
the dominant race, and took no steps to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of the subjected population. " May the vengeance of 
Heaven," says Sydney Smith, " fall upon the crowned con- 
spirators of Verona; but I hope so far as England is 
concerned they may be left to the vengeance of Heaven." 
It would have been far better if the English Tory statesmen 
had made up their minds to leave the Sultan and his pashas 
to the vengeance of Heaven, or else had lifted up their 
hearts and tried to be the instruments of Heaven themselves. I 
think no one who watches closely the course of English public 
affairs can doubt that the Tory government must have suffered 
severely even in Tory public opinion from the utter feebleness of 
its policy in regard to the Christian subjects of the Porte. I 
meet with a great many Tory political men of generally indepen- 
dent opinions, and I never met with any such men who did not 
say that England ought to have intervened to some practical pur- 
pose or not to have intervened at all. Among the many influ- 
ences likely to be more and more injurious to the government of 
Lord Salisbury, even among his own followei - s, is this impression, 
growing day by day, that England has been made to play a poor 
and pitiful part, and even a very damaging and disastrous part, 
in ber unfortunate attempt to protect the Christian populations 
of England's personally protected pet, the Ottoman Empire. 

Justin McCabtht. 



